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*‘jRerolfltionar/es (hcntsel v ^ s arc 
the last people to realise » ^ et1 
through force of time anil ctr* 
cum stance, they have gradually 

become consen t tires-** 

—Constant Lambert 
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Threepence 


The It iff hi to the Necessities of Tife 


ill De-Rationing Meet 

C. <-l* 1*„* /* *i»„ Ivivj ! rt’lilVtil “y -h-v ^ 

Our NEEDS? 


. RIXG the last few months the Government have relaxed 
the control of food consumption through rationing to a very 
fterablc extent* and it may he opportune to consider the 
c question in. its broader aspects- Rationing represents an 
ipt made by a government to regulate consumption in the 
Mbs of the ^community"—in so far as this term has meaning 
Loci cry like ours. Its overt aipi is to sec that in a situation 


» 


OTIVE 

FOR 

URDER 


DRTNlGHT ago a girl wan found 
y„ i|! r 3 Paddington hotel- Her 
Jk bc^n bea;en in and one of her 
Atttogs had been tightly tied 

Lr neck. 

^gqniric* led the search lor the 
Wm the village of Hough ton-le- 
Ri a County Durham, where a 
Ker fined' the description and 
K the suspect He disappeared, to 
-day dying from a sclf- 
in the bead_ 

^^fc^U-known in his own link 
where, according to o> 
rr report, the villagers were 
selves “How could this 
; never had a girl friend m 


pi is to see mat in a situation 

of scarcity, the normal operation of capitalist economics is to some 
extent suspended* and the us mil outcome of scarcity, a consider¬ 
able rise in prices* prevented. If it is not prevented, of course, 
the scarce commodities, even though they be necessities like basic 
foods* become available only to the higher income groups and pass 
right out of the range of the working-class family* 

In the nineteenth century the relationships has* at least to 
distribution of goods according some extent* permeated thought 
to spending power seemed quite in the twentieth century. The 
natural to administrators and to capitalist idea that it was quite 


the bulk of the ruling class* 
That it should to-day appear ob 


viotisly unjust is an indication 
that the moral clement which 
the earlier socialists and re¬ 
formers Imported into the dis¬ 
cussion of political and economic 


fit that a commodity’s scarcity 
should determine its price, and 
henee its distribution* was 
largely unquestioned a century 
ago; to-day such an economic 
mechanism is execrated under 
the title of black market. 


The whole conception of price 
control and the attempt to 
secure equitable distribution 
through rationing derives from 
the recognition-—'belated and 

incomplete as it is—that all men 
have a right at least to the 
necessities of life- It 1 * un¬ 
questionably a progress that such 
a conception should now be com¬ 
mon property. Rut it is also in¬ 
dicative t>f society and of the 
administrative class that this 
conception is thought to have 
application only during wartime. 
The rights of the common man-— 
PAGE KOL f R 


THE TAXI 


STRIKE 


S TRIKES of public transport services 
are always unpopular with the general 
public because they are inconvenienced. 
In the recent taxi suite in London me 
very nature of the industry helped t 
workers to strike at their employer* w 
□ t least a partial service was maintained 
for the public. * 

This was because a third of London a 
taxis are owner-driven^ two-thirds are 
driven by employees of large firms o 
isxi owners, and it was against these 
owners that [he strike for a larger coin- 
mission on fares was directed, , 

Cub-drivers receive one-third of theie 
takings, plus tips, and the strikers and 
the strike was official y believe it or not r 
were demanding a forty per cent, share* 
now that taxi fares have been increased- 
to the public. The employers, of course* 
resisted, saying they could not afford it 
with the increased price of petrol, but. the 
drivers maintain that increased fares will 
reduce the number nf hirings and there¬ 
fore their commission. 

The owner-drivers co-operated wiia 
the strikers by arranging for them, to 
take out their cabs on a shift basis, and 
so many of the strikers have thereby 
managed to earn a living independently of 
their bosses, for whom rherc has been no 
blacklegging- At the time of writing the 
strike is stH] on, but there arc signs that 
the employers are being forced to give 
way and already many of the smaller 
firms are acceding to the strikers' 
demands. 


L. 


Met Is its «f and 
ikvsireteg ini/ 


TIIE COOU EARTH 


hcul time ft was generally 
■ this tort of thing happen* 
■hpse such men never have 
L their lives. Davidson was 
th the local church.; he was 
Ik* Church Lads’ Brigade, 
r of a society in which 
frowned upon and any 
normal is treated as a 
illy shv and reserved, he 
if enable to tackle the 
erects against sexual 
ether way but in furtive 
feross notes. 

who is the murderer, not 
_Davidson but also of the 

tc killed. 


T HERE art at least three ways of looking on cultivated land. _ It can 
be looked upon as a heritage from generations of hard-working men 

i’ i il . E ■ Z 11.-.+1—i i ■ ■ * rl - ! lj%Tjai inH CTITY" fcPPTlin^ 
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and women of the past, who have tilled the soil with love and care, keeping 
it fertile and in good heart because there is a fundamental relationship 
between the well-being of man and the well-being of the land. 

Or It can be looked upon simply-‘ 


be dealt rrir/i more fully 


because it is good to look upon, be 
cause there is great satisfaction in 
seeing the beauty of lai acres nf 
farming land, patterned by plough 
and pasture. Or, the land can .be 
looked upon as a means of getting 
rich quick. 

Making the Soil * * * 

Three stories have been presented, to 


the public recently which have illustrated 
each one of these approaches, A radio 
feature on the islands of Aran, off the 
west coast of Ireland, told the story of 
how the islanders have had literally to 
make the soil from which they wring their 
meagre living. The Isles of Aran are 
bare" rock jutting from the wild Atlantic, 
and the dwellers there have gathered 
handsful of soil from nooks and crannies 
and, together with sand and seaweed from 
the shore, have spread it over the rock, 


to make a fertile top-soil- To break the 
force of the wind and prevent the soil 
from blowing away, they have covered the 
islands with networks of rock walls, 
patiently placing stone on stone, so that 
after vears and rears a simple living can 
be maintained for themselves and their 
livestock. 

In the Midlands of England, in fertile 
Worcestershire, no such stn-7'gk has been 
necessary. The rich, deep soil readily 
vields its harvests, and generations of 
farming folk have made this part of the 
country famous for fruit, for wheat- 
production (10 cwt. per acre os compared 
with kV cm. for the rest of England and 
7 cwi. for America), and for pastureland. 

* * . and Destroying It 

This land is not only useful and pro¬ 


ductive, but beautiful, and to it g£> 
thousands of workers from Birmingham 
and the industrial dungeons of the Black 
Country to rest their eyes and nerves in. 
the fresh air. But it has been decided, 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power that 
a great area of this lovely countryside* 
between the rivers Temc and Severn.must 
torn up in prospecting for open-cast 


be . 
coal 


ECRETS oi* the SECRET POLICE 

ini,merlon* that the British secret police Let us realise, more seriously, that in 


|NH erf the great advantages of being 
regular reader of the daily press 
l every now and again one comes 
} piece of news which creeps in 

^ 91001^ by accident. Glancing 

_, Lb* Evening Standard the other 

[ found a report published quite 
« tucked away in two small para- 
iefrrring to 9 fraud care, which 
■•led quite the most astounding in- 
since Z<u* thought of changing 
[f tBt0 t human being, 
news nwy t* lcn J' elrl bte, but 
* r -.ms orre of the most secretive 
Z fi whore iciiviii* »«ly com* to 
V,’ we may be excused for 
tifia the nioac of in occatwnal peep 

J hc r Witaiiky, 5<* 

Wlll ,. J *hb, , d ^ m „ utt 

lime hff 5 map Mayfair, Vt . 

* ?' c ;; iC * ££*• •• om 

lot a getting Il/MXl 

-**«“ in 
Glamorgan " „_J. ,6/J/S# - 


-Ev*aini 

. .. ,i* e coewdy- 
Let us huger awhile 00 Jtor y 

rh, Pffllv conmtnut '■* 

iTEfwSy WilmUfy. WJ 
II many a *••• h boaiim Mi "fi£ELi. 
a the three-acre grounds of H'l" 

»D-roomed house at Hampton Court, _ 
,ol be seen on the trim Im* by 

for the nfKt IS monihs. {DM , 

^We^ftow try tft see Mr, Willoughby 
i-Lreshy Walmisky in the light of a 

ISi in South W.le^-wt try 

o divarce him—in™, accent and all— 
Snm hui large bouse with trim lawns in 
£r^h.onfble part of Surrey, and 


picture him away ****** ^ care for 
to run the house, gardener to «« for 
the lawns, chauffeur to drive his two 
luxury cars”—and see him down m dear 
oM snSky Glamorgan—the resistance 
leader ui 'the cotl-mmers, the sabotage 

organiser of the ffL 

of Neath or Merthyr Tydfil m the strug 
jjie ■gainst the English Gestapo. 

Was Mr. Willoughby _ d Eresby 

Walmislcy d>« °nl) actor •« 

ful game which most have checre P 
manv a soul in the dark days of 1^ |J? 
That hardly seems credible, .Doubles 
the tentacles of tins embryonic MjQ«i 
Itreiched all over the country. Pcrthance 
many bright with 'Varsity voices and 
hyphenated names descended upon the be¬ 
wildered boilermakers of the I yne and 
the punried pitmen of the Severn, 4Jid 
informed ihvm that they were thereto 
lead the wbot*g*, strikes and sanation— 
only ncedleii to iay> noi loo suun One 
tan only a^k in wonderment b- w much 
ul the compulsory charily we allow them 
they threw away on this mere dime 
manjriiVfe, by which M L5 evidenily 
imagined it w*i gomg to change Uacll 
ai ji by the touch of a magic wand mm 
a revolutionary organnitmn* m the eren 
of a German Invation. - 

Such a revolutionary organi« [ lun 
would have had to struggle 
English Gestapo wliicb would be * 

for the Quisling Government--that was 
already plsin enough m 1 - ( 

m | e gnin ii, wntc livey rea-i 
T Li. - f mJdecevor U 'o# * UwifHta* y 

Sr&^rsif'.iss.sj 

Gesiapo^ . wh j c(l L ,it orlj 

*»* c “ l ir»Uor, «nd n.wll-lry 

g few pt _ ■ , . | ^ tniun fu-'tti ihe 

collib**?^ bu J “Srting. Ah* r/« 

^ mould ft tiMpty 


injunctions thar the Britiih secret police 
should do su were unheeded. A lucky 
bomb did, it is said, manage to destroy 
some of the old ones, but the new ones 
were built up again fast enough. 

It may be, of course, that alone among 
the Countries of Europe^ the British secret 
police would not* in the event of a Hitler 
victory, have handed over the political 
dossiers of all elements liable to be dis¬ 
affected against Nazism. Had this unique 
event occurred it would have^ been fl. 
considerable surprise and perhaps dis¬ 
appointment to the police of the fascist 
countries, who so seldom faded to get the 
co-opera Lion accorded to them by inter¬ 
national usage owing to *ny mdign turn 
at Bel sen and Buchenwild, before dies- 
became war-slogans. - h 

We must ask ourselves, too* what 
inseniou, excrcije .he 
0 „r initnul e,pioni«t h ^' 

r hurl all t up in the event of J rttouJ 

‘Z™T ’yoiinl” Z 

rhirfmonJeley, ipecial agem, ^ Mkin* ui 
SrtV Gothuh »nd prcpurimj 
fur the day when he will be able tu call 
upon the t plusWL’giuin to r^;(i n^ h 
opprrssur. rm*kin* « qut'e 

p“m‘«w h w oJlTwS? 

,Mblc for him to prepare—and inJj w 
gain u rcputtllon as a 
* itr beforehand, but to ally this with 
panv politics. However, several 
oriauiMtiom are already doing this job, 
and when the lime comes ihcj mil lump 
on to whatever bandwagon l* going 
are afraid ihat the es-nuhtams cf the 


high 
pus “ 
to 

organi 

with 


W'f 


type known everywhere, 

j ,#r.i Hl ill I li. 


who nude the 


Ltrade in parly politics and became 
Lriy leaders, who have already achieved, 
or will ultimately achieve, P™^ n5 
newer, will soon push amateurs like 

puns' Chulmondciey-CholnsonJelcy off 

the cart. 


Let us realise, mure seriously, that in 
the event of such an invasion the vcr ^ 
people now engaged in the witch-hunts 
and purges of Communists and other 
sympathisers with Russian Imperialism 
(who wilt ultimately extend this purge m 
Lime of war to those anti-war and not 
merely pro-ihe-other-side). win be the 
most likely collaborationists. The Naiis 
never recruited their police chiefs from 
the odd boobs who drifted to fascist 
meetings; in the case of men like Chtapp s 
they were the officials already established, 
and determined to remam estflbhjhfti ll 
the Russians had to establish a Sosrni- 
ment based on the Communist 
th-v would soon fad. But ch ' ;tr 

QuWinsi •« p * 0 f*.^ lu S£ 

n?si>eciabte, patriotic and arm-Russian. 

wArVn lbc eveni ot , R»»»» ‘■‘.orj 
Ihiok of "How ,» , p .. ,2t 

»«**“ 

01 ‘\rrri n 

Juv secret police methods rim nnid—a 
Sent svheh-hunt of everybody inspected 
^ redness and pinknos, a nunut or 
tercel in j out anyone wen mildly un- 

„nv or <hc cab.nets of _ ffwnr Alhes— 
cerL.un.lv none of the 13crush Cabinet _ 
cou |d possibly remain in public hie had 
,1 k v been Americans., The spy-mania 
Wat also known in France before l l >40. 
Public life wjs becoming slightly in- 
tolenible by ihe sante sort ol hysteria. 
But when 'it came to the most crucial 
moment It was the very people who col¬ 
lected the dossiers as a national pre- 
cuuiion who handed them over to the 
national enemy, Wc may be forgiven 
if we choose to laugh now at some oi 
the more ludicrous action of the secret 
police, for whom, niter all, "'have 
to pay. It is not always possible to 

lNTE RMATlON AliST. 


Great machines will rape this earth* 
tearing huge pits 1 /0 fees deep., piling 
up great mounds of black and useless 
sub-soil, creating a desert that will remain 
a barren eyesore for generations* perhaps 
for cenLuries- And for what? For a 
relatively small amount of poor quality 
cml produced at a loss for the sake ofi 
the export drive. 

The machines necessary for this tnsE* 
must come from America- They must 
be bought for dollars to produce coal to 
be exported for foreign exchange to buy 
food which this land could itself produce 
if if si'cr* left done ! There is a limit to' 

The amount of coal that can be gut ill 
this way; there is no. limit to the amount 
of food" that can be got from this land. — - 
taking the long-term view. 

For sheer stupidity, this short-sighted 
government edict takes some beating, hut 
it is to the credit of the people of 
Worcestershire that they are not taking 
it lying down. In the words of L. Hi 
Easterbrook in the Netcs Chronicle :| 
“The protests are coming in not only 
from the county council and the district 
councils, from the organised farmers* 
farm workers, landowners and women's 
institutes, but from the town dweller* 
also. Never has Worcestershire been st> 
united. Never* in peace-time, have fitt 
people been in such fighting Nnood. Good, 
luck to them.” 

Pliiiultwiiig the Soil 

And to illustrate the third way of 
looking upon the land, we go, as so often; 
before, to America. There, great dust 
bowls are once again being created by 
"suit-case” farmers who are grabbing, 
land, growing quick crops to cash in on 

the government-guaranteed high price* 

and thereby exhausting the land. When 
they pull out* a dollar fortune to the 
good, but leaving a desert behind them* 
From three million acres in the South- 
Western States, the top-soil is blowing, 
away. 

We have discussed the problem o£ 
soil erosion many times before. It is at 
problem that will exist as long as are 
irresponsible attitude looks, upon the land 
at something to he plundered for quick; 
and private prisfst—and la hell with iher 
future. One American “farmer" was 
reported as Haying: "It’s a free cmmtryv 
A man has the right to- do what he wishes, 
with his own land- 1 ' 

Contrast that with the words of Robert 
Gill, an Aran farmer who has never made 
an easv dollar in his Life: '‘The little 
thar 1 can do," said Gill* “helps those 
that will come after me." 

P.S* 






















AFRICA 


FaJmore - A-ERfCAi f offences, to have strikes suppressed by 


Geode. 

ton. 12*. 6d.) 

. STRANGER in South Africa will be 
A adriffv informed of [be folly of 
- ,j n „ a mv opinions on questions or 
and social significance He 
it' mid that they are "peculiar to 
country ^d only understood after 
£J[, of experience. The same advice u 
5S liberally to stingers in other 

ft ntries *h*« simi1ar condlt,ons P 1 ™ 1 - 

Now there are three Things common to 
[hesc countries They all have a 
*iolotir M problem, the basis of which is 
_ conflict between a majority of indigtn- 
„ Uf people and a ruling minority of 
European descent- ■» 


Can Constitutional Methods 
Help the African Worker ? 


’Spin’s Third Empire (Dob- shooting to have no say in the con- 
BntfliJl* \ . v * ducting of his own affairs. Yet facts do 

not convey adequately a picture of thii 
accumulation of human misery. Words 
are meaningless to describe suffering and 
human degradation repeated tens of 
millions of times. And one knows that 
l he tragedy, the problem, is so wide, is 
so beyond even Africa, that it stretches 
to the very reader of this book, who will 
either refuse to believe the facts listed or 
shrug his shoulders helplessly. 

Yet this i* not to say that the book 
serves no purpose. It is a document 
which can be put to much good use, 
though one suspects by those already con¬ 
verted, It has also received the dis¬ 
tinction of being banned by the Gold 
Coast Government, If the book dis¬ 
appoints, however, it is when the author 
leaves the facts of his case, as if they 
are not enough, and inserts some 
observations of hia own. 

For example, at! through the main 
stream of this book is the theme of a 
European civilisation and form of ad¬ 
ministration being imposed on a distinctly 
African way of life, and that this is the 
basis for much of the conflict. Yet the 
author, despite this, seems to see the 
Africans 1 objective as one modelling itself 
on the European. Parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy, trade unions, national states, 
Rhodes Scholarships, wealth after the 
European pattern. At the beginning of 
the book he laments the passing of the 
old decentralized tribal lifer ' Before the 
disintegration of tribal society occurred, 
the Africans held their land collectively. 
That is to say, there was no private pro¬ 
perty in land, which was looked upon as 
nature's gift to all the people and not the 
exclusive possession of any particular 
section." Towards the end of the book 
he is saying: "If the workers also con¬ 
tinue to draw closer together in the fire 
of the struggle for economic and social 
betterment, the tawdriness and retarding 
influence of tribalism will he sharply 
revealed, and a spur will he brought to 
national unity and the solidarity of the 
common people. In this way, trade 
unionism can reinforce political national¬ 
ism and provide the key which will open 
the door to Africa’s future progress, unity 
and amity and the realization of the 
United States of Africa." 

And the method to be used to bring 
this about? Despite the condemnation 
implied by all the facts wuh which he 
presents his case, the political manoeuvring 
the abortive conferences, the lies and 
treachery of the authorities, he persists 
in a belief that the solution rests in this 
direction. His mistake is to believe that 
by political action, by a democratic 
’ gradualism 1 ', by allowing the African 
middle-class intellectuals 11 to lead their 
more Ignorant countrymen (not a Mister 
Johnson among 'em), by constitutional 
approaches to the British, that something 
can be achieved. One cannot help feeling 
disappointed that ihc obvious conclusions 


“ y V2E,?- »“* « «— 

m«ty ft 


FRE RDo„ 

acquainted with the problem ^ 
these territories that without th ^ 
ship and active co-operate?* mj 
educated Africans [hero can b? * % 
development and reconstruction 
colonies." 114 (2 

bojconTelS'.h'SS continues. meanS ,b “ ^ mw ' >* 


They ill have 
aovernmcrtts in which the majority have 
onlv token represenaiion and a social 
‘cm i n which the material benefits are 
exclusively for the white minority. And, 
ic refer back to our opening observation, 
it is this minority which wil advise the 
Stranger to keep out of local affairs be¬ 
au* of their “peculiar” nature. 

The stranger, however, if he is at all 
resourceful, will scon discover the reason 
for such a reluctance to discuss and 
explain local affairs He will find, m- 
evitablv. that the "peculiar" problems are 
ihc same in all such countries and that it 
is not so much the problems as the 
methods used to solve them, which should 
DO! be discussed with strangers, 

A study of George Padmore's Africa 
will throw- this situation into sharp focus. 
The European settler ar administrator’s 
scn.se of guilt and uneasiness towards 
Africa springs partly from an awareness* 
subconscious maybe, of applying two 
different sets of principals to his life. 
Towards his own caste he will show kind¬ 
ness and consideration. Towards those 
he imagines to be socially inferior, the 
Africans, he will display indifference and 
hostility and, by extremists, an open 
brutality. It is not difficult to realise that 
iHs second attitude of the European 
springs from fear and social insecurity. 
It is a case of men who have gone 
forward and created an artificial society 
and now cannot go back, h ia easier to 
face the consequences with a cultivated 
self-righteousness and an aggressive 
determination, than it is to face it with 
humility and an awareness of great 
wrongs done. 

It is with a view io this coming, crisis 
that George Padmore's book is valuable. 
He takes the ^ reader from Gambia to 
Sudan, from Uganda to the Cape, filling 
Ip the historic*] and social background of 
the coming struggle. Very methodically 
the crimes of the European against his 
African subjects are listed, By a melange 
of starvation, subtlety and the sjambok, 
lb: African has been impelled to submit- 
To pay taxes when be cannot afford to 
buy food, to be elected from his own 
tribal lands because mineral wealth has 
been discovered, to be conscripted into 
mines, to be flogged for the most petty 


sumcr goods. Again, the cocoa producers 
of the Gold Coast refused to sell their 
crops at profitless rates, crops on which 
the British were relying to balance their 
dollar accounts, until they were given a 
fairer deal. 

Yet the author pleads: ", * ♦ it is 
Obvious to anyone even superficially 


In fact, one would like to 
Mr. Padmore’s idea that lastijjg^Jlt 
ment and reconstruction depends ■ 
active co-operation of the 
Africans be changed to: "the ac 
co-operation of All Africans 


Charles Hull 


EDUCATION FOR PEAC] 


I N “ t artide entitled “The Folly of 
Ul, T r v ViQfen «" Printed in 
/ n the s Prmg of 1947, George 
Woodcock wrote; 

"The actual use of violence arouses a 
brutality which infects large masses of 
people. The terrible cruelties practised 
by revolutionary idealists . . , show that 
even the best intenltoned people are 
capable of the worst deeds when they 
begin to use violence to achieve their 
ideas ... As has been shown by the 
degeneration of so many revolutions, after 
the hated government has been ovethrown, 
(their) actions can lead only to a reign 
of fear more crushing than that which 
existed before.” 

This quotation dearly shows George 
Woodcock's belief in non-violence^ and 
has phrases "best-inientioned people", 
"worst deeds", ” degenera lion of so manv 
revolutions", which are expressions of 
moral value. 

In accepting his statement I also ad¬ 
vocate pacifism as one of the aims of 
education. 

A parent or teacher cannot avoid 
making a choice in determining the type 
of environment and opportunities he 
presents to children and upon which the 
possibilities of their development depend. 
One of the functions of a teacher should 
be to organise things that will lead to 
worthwhile activities. Not to organise 
is not to make children free but to make 
them impoverished; whereas they should 
be at liberty—to accept or not to accept 
grown-up suggestions. This applies as 
much to gardening nr book learning as to 
practice in living in a non-violent society. 

1 am well aware that objection to 
pacifism as an aim uf education is made 
in the name of freedom. It is said that 
to try to cultivate non-violent behaviour 
is to submit children to unwarrantable 
moral pressure. Yet people who make 
this objection at the same time insist on 
intellects ■ ’ and social values without 
recognis- ^ the inconsistency, or do not 
realise that the essence of a non-violent 
approach itself excludes compulsion or 
force on the part of those who make it. 

It is a question of persuasion and of 
drawing out certain latent qualities rather 
than others. 

In his book Education for Peace 
(Routledge Kegan Paul, 7/6), Herbert 


Read seriously discusses the proposition 
that "mankind must be predisposed for 
peace by the right kind of education". 
The chapters appeared originally as 
lectures or articles—-one of which inspired 
George Woodcock’s quoted above—and 
a re based on Read's more complete 
statement in Education through An. 

What is the right kind of education 7 
There can be no charge of indoctrination 
against Read, He believes it is to be 
found in the discipline of art, and his 
main point is that the moral basis of 
discipline should be aesthetic—not rational 
or legal or social. And in one sentence 
"Play is the prophylactic of war”, he 
sums up nearly all the work and theory 
of A. S. Neill, 

In the course of the book Read makes 
some penetrating comments on Freud who 
admits that he has left part of the riddle 
of group formations untouched. Freud 
says (in Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the EgO y p. ?0)t— 

“A path leads by way of imitation to 
cm parky . . - Moreover, there is still 
much to be explained in the manifesta¬ 
tions of existing identifications. These 
result among other things in a person 
limiting his aggressiveness towards those 
with whom he has identified himself, and 
in his sparing them and giving them 
help.” 

Read comments: Tt is precisely the 
significance of the process of identification 
for intellectual life that is our present 
concern- When Freud says that a path 
leads ’by way of limitation to empathy 1 
he may or may not have been aware that 
he was indicating the path of art,* It 
is true that there is another path— 
identification with the leader—the total!' 
tartan path in which there is no emphatic 
relationship with other people, but only 
a blind obedience to one command. But 
this is not what we mean by morality 
morality is essentially mutuality, the 
sharing a common ideal. And the pro¬ 
cess by which wc are induced to share 
a common idea! is none other than that 
indicated by Freud—the creation of an 
emphatic relationship with our fellow- 
citizens by means of common rituals* by 
means of imitation of the same patterns— 
by meeting, as it were, in the common 
form or quality of the universally valid 
work of art." 


Read freely acknowledges bis L 
another psychologist, Dr. Edward 4 
and m particular to his book I 
™ Pacifism. To those who m 
that the abolition of cc^rrunetM 
““**■ an . to inter-state warf™ 
marks of Glover on State Pared 
of intense interest since they 1 
psychological, as opposed i 
grounds, Glover says: 

“State worship Is a foct^— 
derived from the 
dependence”* and that “no 
the State may he in the j 
material things it is nevq q 
ward and superstitious orgill 
AMTTioNym 

* Read notes that in difl 
various types of poetry in til 
Plato uses imitation to meadB 
ing some natural object or otha 
process by which the poet.-j 
assimilates himself to the pen 
he is portraying, and 
tinguishes his own pcrsonali^B 
time being. This is cwodriivB 


ORWELL’S UNPUBLISHED NOTEBOOKS 


A LL but a few pages of the June 
number of World Review are devoted 
to George Orwell who died in January 
of this year, It contains much material 
Of value towards an assessment of 
Or well'* social ideas and Mr Stefan 
Sc hi t iMua fci, as Editor and publisher of 
World Review, deserves our thanks and 
congratulations for a beautiful production 
at a price well within the reach of every¬ 
one's purse.* 

The volume consists of extracts Jrum 
G.orge Orwell’i unpublished notebooks, 
a lone personal memoir bv Mr. T, R' 
Fvvel and a section headed Revaluations 
in which five writers each contribute a 
critical essay rrt one of Orwell’s major 
works. There is afro a fhort tribute to 
Orwell by Bertrand R.JsvtU, and an even 
shorter Footnote about 19S4 by Aldous 
Huxley which it„ in fact, a terrible 
indictment of Western democracy. 

* Co|mcii of World Review no libra in- 
” hk Freedom K.'oUlmj., price 

J*. Ad. fpmdnii 3 d.) 


'"THE notebooks were kept over two 
* periods during the early part of the 
war: from May |94fJ to August 1941 and 
from March to November 19+2. The 
extracts published come from the first 
period. They seem to me to include a fair 
proportion of uninteresting material, but 
as the Editor points out, in so far as 
it remains "a true reflection of his ideas 
at the time” it i$ of interest for an under¬ 
standing of Orwell, 

The notebooks certainly revest the 
struggle between Orwell the humanist and 
Orwell the "realist", and throughout 
these pages one continually finds examples 
Of Orwell’s healthy distrust of the ruling- 
classes alongside quite reactionary views 
which imply a belief in the possibilities of 
solving our problems by war, govern¬ 
ment* and the very institutions which at 
bottom he despises and mistrusts. 

Thu*: (34/6/40): , If the invasion 

happens and fails ,all is well, and we 
-hall have a definitely left-wing govern¬ 
ment and a conscious movement against 
the governing class ...” Two sentences 
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later he writer “Orders to the L.D.V, 
that all revolvers are to be handed over 
to the police, as they are needed for the 
army, Clinging to useless weapons like 
revolvers, when the Germans have sub¬ 
machine gum, is typical of ihc British 
Army, but I believe the real reason for 
the order is to prevent weapons getting 
into the ’wrong hands' . , And by 
'wrong hands' Orwell obviously includes 
himself and the ’’conscious movement 
against the governing class.” 

Again, Orwell who believes in govern¬ 
ment, albeit "left-wing government'’ and 
who supports the war, has these reflec¬ 
tions to make about taxes which are the 
life blood of governments and without 
which capitalist wars could not be pre¬ 
pared: (9/8/40) "Towards the govern¬ 
ment I fed no scruples and would dodge 
paying the tax if I could- Yet 1 would 
give my life for England readily enough 
if I i bought it necessary. No one is 
Periotic about taxes. 1 ' These sentences 
arc aln> interesting for another reason. 
Orwell supported conscription during the 
war, which means being obliged in give 
one’s life if the government thinks it 
necessary. Vet in his notebook it is - jf 
/ thought it necessary 1 * t 

it 

DU l in spile uf these and many more 
Infuriating state memo* f agree with 
Herbcn Read that whai “is fundamental 
to Orwell ib a four of humanity and a 
passionate desire to live in freedom” 
One can charge him with having been 
too optimistic, of deluding himself into 
believing that power does not always cor¬ 
rupt or that governments could be "of 
ihc people'', but the Notebooks also 
reveal a fundamental honesty even to the 
extent nf inchtding though n> and actions 
of which he is obviously far from proud, 
iind which many Himther person would 
hive omitted as reflect ing unfavourably 
On them if read ui a later dale, For 
e» ir.iple, he write* (22/1/41): ’’Yesterday 
] ripped down a. nurnber of these 
[l’tnpk-'i Convention—Communist in¬ 

quired] p listers, the fust ■ line I have ever 
done such a thins . . . At any normal 
lime I■ i* again*! my instincts m write 
on a wall or to interfere whh what any¬ 


one else has written . . This morning’: 

news ... the Daily Worker suppressed. 
Only very doubtfully pleased , , /’ 

And when he was convinced that he 
was mistaken in a judgment he was as 
frank in his condemnation as he was 
previously almost dogmatic in his sup- 
port. 

( 12/9/40) . . He considered that 

wars were fought for the profit of the 
rich* but agreed with me that this 
vfould probably end in revolution ■ ■ 

(my italics), 

(23/7/41) "One could not have 
better example of the moral and emotional 
shallowness ol our time, than the fact 
that wc are now all more or less pro- 
Stalin. This disgusting murderer is 
temporarily on our side, and so the 
purges, etc. ... are suddenly forgiven. 
So also with Franco, Mussolini, etc., 
should they ultimately come over to 
ui . . .*’ 

And the Iasi entry concludes: (28/fi/41) 

’ Vt r c are in for a long, dreary, exhausting 
war, with everyone growing poorer oil 
the lime. The new phase which I fore¬ 
saw earlier has now started and the 
quasi-revolutionary period which began 
with Dunkirk is finished, l therefore 
bring this diary to an end, as I intended 
to do when the new phase started. 1 ' 

Of Orwell, Bertrand Russell writes t 
“He preserved an impeccable love of 
truth, and allowed himself to learn even 
the most painful lessons.” The Note- 
hooks certainly give one the feeling that 
they were painful lessons* But Bertrand 
Russell adds that Orwell "lost hope, 

'I his prevented him from being a prophet 
for our time. Perhaps it is impossible, in 
the world at it is* to combine hope with 
truth; if so, ail prophets must be fotse 
prophets . . /' I do not think ir can 
be fairly said that Orwell lost hope, *nd 
far II reason which whs ut the same ttat 
one uf bis weaknesses: that in periods of 
crisis he was carried away by his desire 
to play his part and rn efuiny so forgot 
ihe “painful lessons” he had learned; but 
because of hi■ "Inve of truth" he in- 
L-viinhJy had to learn these "painful 
lessonr’ all over again—when ic was too , 
Ffl,c VR. I 


ARCHITECTUI 
STUDENTS! 
CONDEMI 
BUILDINf 
ARCHITECT! 
and EDUCATR 

PLAN 6 if Journal of 
tectural Students Assi 
pp. 32* 2/6* 

TT would be a pity if readttji 
A booklet under the impr* 
was just another students! 
of gossip, private jokes 
articles, because it is not real 
at all, but an exciting and 
piece of pamphleteering in 
of the present state of bt 
icaure and education. . 

The booklet is extremely 
and its novel typographical il 
is pan of the argument, in that 
is divided into three — one part f< 
subject, and may be read either 
the page, or from page to page » 
subject- This is not a lypograp] 
trick, hut an expression of the 
relation of the subjects. 

The authors of Plan 6 explain 
purpose as follows: 

“Tn Lhc fint part irui COheem it to ilk 
in She fields at building, arthiwcctiijj 
education, thr process of breakdown, 
see in ihc individual in hi* iiiLaiH, 
Society in il* gurtccMlinn, In the wi« 
we altcmpt in re.*rientate Our mind* 
the process of growth and life—the 
changing Trial ion.ships of individual, 

murtiiy, and *h* environment, Tti™ « 
shin*, Still seen through building, archil 
and education, we symbolise >n the 
rnJire'afivn. a* Opposed to ds»MKUriah 1 
Ur [hat the many rrU[iunshi|B ev-idw« 
it are identified by their 
opposed to their iiolstion, frartl M™ * 

The booklet shows eriderre* oj ^ 
fluenre of thinkers m m 

Kropotkin* Geddes, JRu’k T th j 
the Pcckham experiment- aF J_ afC ] 
it is encouraging that tl* CSif ^ ' j, 
tectii should be ™ v ut j w 

posifivc and libertarian ' wi* 

they could find rather w ( pi 
cxpreM their pofor ™ havt 

probably feel 
included or page 32 a v * 
to explain their argun^ 1 " ;, sea j on 
On the other b*nd, 
education is admirably/* " flwt ,i , 
“Th* people whn nL * k ' io UK «'**m 

Uiiil>' «Tf divided Up £ * ^-ad ^ ^ 

■ 1 “ 1 'ifPjt 

Tile prtfrei* 


■.usll I 


munii>' l,,_ 
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THE 

KHAMA 

CALYPSO 

banning by the British govern¬ 
ment of Seretsc Khama, chief of 
■Unangwato tribe, who married a 
:e wife, has aroused dark-skinned 
and their champions all over 
world. But in the Caribbean 
:s Worldover Press, the 
arc beginning to take the 
plypsos. 

fcotnpo5-cr : - of impromptu rhymes 
arc turning out versts which will 
the region for many a day 
ring more to hurt British 
formal manifestoes. 

singers have been broad- 
« B.B-C. before the present 
"""■i will happen to them, 
r ers are asking, if they 
k their protesting composi- 
ar> Here, for instance, ii 

faJjfe of democracy, 
lAe pojjfitw of Serene? 
fcu faiih on the Socialist 

told he must abdicate. 




014.11 

HE 

HESS 


ANDABLE 
ANCE 

1 repairing band of nomadic 
‘in Canada has signed a 
Government and agreed 
^000 acres of reservation in 
IS north of Rocky Maun- 
n the ■eastern fringe of the 

was signed by Mr. Makolm 
of the Federal Department 
bin. and a wandering band 
kfln'dians who hitherto have 
any agreements with a 
it a white man’s money, 
signatories was willing IO 
1 jrijgn, apparently in the 
first meant to be res- 
consequences of the 

The Timet, 22/5/50. 

r the rettm article on 
1 ha The Leader, will 
11 their reluctance 

.LSH VICE 

^Hpjfe, the novelist . 
f the rentotaiion of corporal 

It, rikukui sentences.,” she 
1 be increased tenfold- I 
KwVd be very grateful . 
rtuniry fofj birching one of 
nriminatw — or of uijog a good 
xtaikd boot* on one. And 1 
where 10 inflict the 


would not be spared 
n a "cuff across the »r". 
the oteatkon of thii display 
' f Wat it at lame demonstra 
art of sll-m wrestling 
The Spetcfc mas delivered ai 
■■! muting o# the Craven and 
iTbarlcdalc branch of the Royal 
■ I he Prevent*® 0 f Crewliy 10 

Leader Magagme, 3/0/50. 
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thought 

tThat bai Signor Peliizi tt> 
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SJteisu He believe, that U 
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Nought for Conduct 


OR years now the elementary and 
high school teachers of New York 
have been engaged in a running feud with 
the mayor of the city and the governor 
of the State over salaries and the absence 
of increases thereto. Like many another 
legitimate gripe against officialdom, that 
of the teachers has enlisted much 
sympathy and little active support. No 
one questions the justice of the teachers’ 
cause, but as usual justice must take a 
back, scat to expedient iron-bound prin¬ 
ciple ,this time the one that denies public 
employees the privilege of striking. 

This obviously places the teachers in 
unenviable position, for above all 
professionals they are expected to hew 
close to the line rigidly grooved for them 
by form, taste, and puritannical stan¬ 
dards of morality. For even Sanitation 
Department employees, were they to 
threaten a walkout, would not reap 


racketeering Perform, an offid.l who had " 
cut innumerable political throats to ™. 
mote his own aspirations —here was an 
official who was bleating inability i 0 Pa ' 
etc,, etc., etc., municipal morale/ etc etc 
etc* 1 

Finally, and still bemoaning a de 
ficiency of ready cash for the purnoa- 
Clacest indications point to another l*o$t 

MEW IOKK LETTER 


m subway fare*— the second in i Wo 
years—to help raise the money), he 

petulantly begrudged the teachers an 

increase of $150 to $250 per year. 

iW.cn . w..k r , won* no, r«p J* 

such general condemn*tuJtt and calumny oi extracurricular activid^ 

; s ,«s 5 ^ 

, MS is our tardy rci.liauon ior the die n0,hme 

tasteful discipline to which teachers are y 

called upon to subject us during our ct ■ * 

adolescent years, but whatever it is, for «UaentS Skip UaSS-htniggle 
them we set up special rules as though at On Monday, 27th March, several 
best they were three rung* beneath a hundreds of high school students, a g- 


pickpocket, whose elementary 
take such formal pains to 


jaded 
rights 
protect. 

As part of his strident campaign for 
re-election, His Honour Mayor O’Dwycr 
had pledged an “adequate" adjustment to 
teachers’ salaries, but as is not in¬ 
frequently the case, a flexible memory is 
Circea handmaid to political oppor¬ 
tunism. The situation in New York, 
moreover is uniquely contributory to such 
artifice, for all else failing, the mayor can 
claim impotence before the stem steward¬ 
ship of the state, which is to say the 
governor. When backed against a wall 
the mayor neatly passes the buck to the 
state, hoping thereby both to shirk res¬ 
ponsibility and to sidle out of an em¬ 
barrassing predicament. In fairness 10 
him it must be noted that the mayor is 
far from sovereign in fiscal matters, even 
purely municipal *nes- That this anoma¬ 
lous situation is as though a bank 
president cannot receive a raise without 
the approval of one of his junior tellers, 
apparently does not discommode the 
majority of the citizens *f New York 
Gty. 

Thc Mayor’s Nest-Egg 

Came budget lime early this year, and 
His Honor pulled every parliamentary 
trick in his extensive repertoire in the 
attempt to curtail discomforting dis¬ 
cussion of such matters as promises, 
privations and principles. Actually, if 
one can temporarily inactivate his 
orientation to a scns,e of fair play, one 
must accord His Honor some sort of palm 
for unadulterated gall. For here was an 
official who had just swilled at the public 
trough to the tunc of $15,000 per year 
heaped upon his former pay of $25,000 
(and has led his cronies to proportional 
gluttonies with the explanation [jic] that 
“in this kind of a job you have 10 put 
something away for a rainy day”), an 
official who had just returned from his 
third extended vacation since election day 
last November (and i* already rumoured 


grieved as much by the curtailment of 
their extracurricular activities as by any 
concern with the wage dispute itself, went 
to City Hall and requested an interview 
wuh His Honor, Insulated by a cordon 
of guards and secretaries, His Honor, 
wounded panjandrum sulking over this 
patent 'Mack of respect for lawful 
authority”, angrily rejected the petition, 
“CommunisTs!" he screamed. 

The next day the demonstrators grew 
to several thousands. His Honor called 
ol< the police. No one, apparently, is 
quite SO suspicious af the democratic 
process as Lhosc who materially benefit 
most from it. 

Wednesday the demonstrators came to 
eight thousand at Cily Hall, with sup¬ 
porting rallies and walkouts mushrooming 
in high schools throughout the city. 

On Thursday about double that 
number of students marched cm City 
Hall, This time, club-wielding police— 
mounted, on foot, in squad ears—were 
deployed in force to handle the enemy. 
As, incidentally, was a small army of 
truant officers. The so-and-so kids had to 
be 1 aught a lesson, Hjs Honor had so 
ordered, 

Friday the number of demonstrators 
before City Hall had dwindled to a few 
thousand. On Saturday none appeared, 
Nqr, ndsl unexpectedly, on Sunday. 

On Monday, exactly one week after the 
eruption of this school-hour rebellion. 
City Hall and its environs were deathly 
quiet, Perhaps many of the students had 
repaired instead ro Chelsea to cook up a 
hot reception for the May Day paraders, 
but His Honor saw fit to dispatch no 
truant officers to snare the ringleaders of 
ifijj gang, 

A Monday-to-Friday, rune-io-threc- 
0 'clock insurrection of schoolchildren in 
New York had petered out. 

It is superfluous to dilate upon the 
press and radio comments evoked by Lhis 
affair. The comfortably unimaginative 


reporters, given (heir lead by His Honor, 
dusted off the standard bite noire of the 
day; the Communists had fomented the 
uprising, they solemnly averred in con¬ 
sort, and eagerly let it go at that. It 
always has been easier 10 sloganize than 
to think. Anti safer, too. 

The truth is that the authorities— 
municipal, parental, educational, social— 
are in mortal fear of the truth. When 
a flood threatens, (lee. Thai’s the way to 
live to see another day, and as a rule-of- 
thumb policity it is protective, if not 
exactly valorous. 

The youths had gone to City Hall in 
orderly fashion. It was only when they 
found themselves confronted point-blank 
with the cloven hooves of police mounts, 
with hastily improvised barricades, and 
with the captious condescension of city 
officials that they kicked over the traces. 
It was borrowed license. 

Nor was it difficult to sense that they 
were seeking something—something in 
compensation for having been cheated out 
of the grace of general profligacy relished 
during the war by their older brothers 
and sisters. Perhaps they resented the 
fact that another war would necessarily 
assume such shape as to deny them 
similar freedom. 

Or perhaps they just went along for a 
lark. 

Let Truce Prevail 

With truce declared, His Honor has 
consented to meet with “duly accredited 
delegates” of ihe students to thrash out 
“misunderstandings"- Each high school 
has what is known as a General Organ¬ 
isation, the principal function of the 
elected officers of which is to rubber- 
stamp official school policy. It is with 
these "accredited” delegates that His 
Honor will discuss the "issues”. And who 
is to "accredit’’ them? None other than 
the president of the Board of Education;, 
a venal politician of rather ill-repute him¬ 
self a recent recipient of a salary increase 
from $25,000 to 32,500 per annum. 

In such an atmosphere flourishes this 
academic microcosm of the outside world. 


It is useless to speculate on the outcome 
of whatever meetings Hjs Honor will 
vouchsafe the "accrcdlflfed” delegates. He 
will talk, talk, talk; they will listen, Iisfen, 
listen; and the upshot will be the 
S150 to $250 per year increase fie had 
already decreed, an upshot to which the 
"accredited” delegates will give their 
sober endorsement. Ferchancc His Honor 
will toss in a few playgrounds as bribes 
for future good behaviour. In well- 

fenced playgrounds, remember, restless 
high school students can dissipate their 
pented energies in activities more socially 
acceptable—and far less embarrassing to 
constituted a u thori ty—tfoa n pub! ic demon¬ 
strations noi under the girdle of 
"accredited" delegates. 

One cannot help reflecting upon what 
certainly would have resulted had a mere 
one-half of one per cent, of the student 
bodies derided, without fanfare, to absent 
themselves from classes until their 
teachers won their drawn-out battle^ 

Fifteen hundred quiet hut determined 
absentees would quickly have succeeded 
where 30,000 noisy agitators, enjoying 
their circus while some teachers were 
fighting for bread, could not but /ail, 
Seymour Greenberg, 


FOl'R FREEDOMS 
TWO TOO MANY? 

RECENTLY San Diego sot about 
to dedicate a veteran’s memorial 
building to “chose Americans who 
have fought for the Four Freed oms’\ 
A hot protest from Admiral Stand Icy, 
wartime Moscow ambassador, stopped 
it. He argued th^ we don’t want 
to achieve freedom from want and 
fear—we need them as stimulants to 
free enterprise. San Diego City 
Council acquiesced, instructed city 
manager to find some choice ex¬ 
pression in U.5. Constitution to use 
instead of the Four Freedoms, 

Maybe four is too many. One— 
just plain freedom—might be better. 

Industrial Worker (U.S.A.) 


THE MAN WHC 
KNOWS EIIS VIELAOE 

AMONG the more acute ebservatw 
J * L of modern sadologists is their e 


observations 
em¬ 
phasis on the fact that people who know 
one another well are able to solve what 
problems they have fn common much 
better than those who are united only 
by the bonds of the social contract. 
Ideological hates dp not prosper within, 
the life of a village. Face-to4ace experi¬ 
ence of one another, through the years, 
produces too much common sense in 
people for them 10 believe very bad things 
of one another, or for them to fear one 
another very much. As Gordon Taylor, 
the sociologist, ties said: 

"Members oi these groups . . . form 
assessments of one another, but they 
go further: each individual establishes 
positive links of affection or regard for 
other members. These links seem to 


FOREIGN COMMENTARY 


if You Accept Government 
Yo 11 Accept H ur 
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be based largely on shared experience, 
and acceptance of the other individual 
for what he is, good or bad. 

This is the case of social psychology 
against the large city, where a man can 
live all his life as stranger to the rest of 
the papulation. He can die of lonelinetsi 
he can turn into a criminal; he can be¬ 
come a philanthropist Or □ grafter, and 
not One of his next-door "neighbours" 
need ever know the kind of & men he is 
more closely p ac k c d together people 
five, the less they may understand of 
human beings, and the more isolated from 
nature! hunwn contact they msv be. So, 
the sociologist proposes, let us divide our 
cities up into smaller units-^into groups 
small enough for people to know one 
another Let US abolish this anonymous 
mass which, knowing little, fears much* 
and feeds on suspicions and delusions. 

Monas fU.S.A.), 17/4/50. 


17EW laymen knew anything about the 
r powers of—or even the possibility I 
of manufacturing-—atom bombs until the 
newspapers, headlined ihe Hiroshima 
attack. Bui to-day hardly a pcrKon has 
not heard of the H-bomb, and there is no 
secrecy about in potentialities fur des¬ 
truction, yei there ji compktL apathy 
among the people while the leaders of 
guvcmm*,ni» wrangle with one another, 
dcadmy unon* Uiemtdvfj when and if 
ihe diplomatic and economic deadlock 
will be "aolvcd" by relcaxlng u lew 
H-bomb* on [fit principal ritiei at the 
wurid The * 'peace campaign” organ lied 
by tht CurnmuiHAtt ii bur a political 
campaign ir? which undoubtedly many 
genuine mihraru antl-mJIluirin* have 
joined bet*uif there j« no oilier oolfit f>T 
thru work fiui mj far no rank and file 
■niernauonai rmrvemenl Irak come forward 
Why u ib.ii r tjcorgc QrwcU in hi) 
Mulct**** face Worid Hrcitu, June i»lhj 
kupphed the answer when be wrule. "If 
you accept gmunnirnt, you accept war, 
and if you accept war, you muo In moil 
caici detir* on* udr or ih* mber lu win 
Tint II no! an origin * 1 lialcnwiUi 
refer M» among othcri, have been 
ihc aarne thing foe «eaik% yei 

and they repfCKm a very 
nty rn the world, Kern to hn -- 

ita meaning If you “step 1 

—; nmEl U you accept **!' i* “ 

•^Srtiorward and «mple iika, >•« 

aJld * rt lbfrt “ rt 1 ? ' 
w r*opk in the world m-.uy 

at mMJ _ .i v drain peace *nd wh-< " k 
v.feo complex and r. 1 . j„ u 

.1 

i0 rt*** « M " '"'V 1 ' 
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pVFRY country In the world 10 -day 
J declares that what it seeks above all 
thing* is Peace. Yet every country in the 
world is crippling its economic recovery 
by rearmament on an unprecedented scale, 
and icientins are using up their lives 
and knowledge in searching for ways and 
meini of sowing death and deairucimn on 
an evcr-increaiing Beale, 

Ihe April number of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Stientisii (Chicago) ow»mi a 
loan article by Dr. Ilans A- Bcthe, Pru- 
f^L of Physics at Cornell University, 
an the Hydrogen Bomb, ^ 

■ tealing with ihe Bffect- of the Hydrogen 
Bomb, he point I oui that ii? p^wer 
would be e*iem tally unllmiied ami "onld 
increase a* Ihe iimmiat of heavy hydrogen 
,h.u i«n he carried in the bomb. uc 
1 hen goes nn 10 deal with ihe elTcii of 
N-mlj wild "an energy rrlmts thouvanJ 
itmck greairr Mum the Hiroshima bomb 
and demons irate* ihal it would ca u 9 « 
"almost CuiJiplrlc dc»truction of buildings 
u ra 10 a radius of (en mile* A single 
bomb can obliterate almoil of grcaLcr 
w York of Moscow or London or any 
tin largusi cities of ihe world” Of 
''all-out «ar" fought wuh H-bombs, 
Ikthe write*: “ft would mean Lhc 
killing at most of the Jiihuhitanis of ihe 
chir* by direct action of the bombs, and 
possibly of many more people by radio¬ 
activity. Many of ihe survivors would 
perish lor lack of ifefJter, other* from 
hunger. lhc devastation that we have 
seen in Germany, and which overwhelmed 
many American visitors when they hr si 
r li, would be nuihing compared with 


New 

of 


Or 


ihe effects of hydrogen war." 


On the moral issues involved in such a 
war. Dr Bel he flakes this very significant 
statement: 

“Ii is argued that it wuold he better 
for us to lose our lives ihan our liberty, 
xml (his l personally agree with. Hut I 
believe that lhis is not the question, 1 
believe- that we would lose far more than 
our lives in a war fought with M»f'« 
bombs, ihal we would in fact lose aJl our 
liberties ami human values at the same 

[inie, and so thoroughly that we would 
nm recover them for an unforesecably 
long lime"' , . t 

Now this is an important admission for 
destroys the arguments of ihosc mitl- 
i’ a «U whet have taker sides in the cold 
war on the ground that a Russian victory 
uuukl be th* end ef all culture, moral 
value*, etc., ere . - <« «*# of 

the pro-Russian section, that an American 
vLciorv would have Lhese *“mc results;. 
p tir if |>r. Helhc is right, whichever side 
were to win the H-bomb war, all human 
values would he iksirryrJ. 

Pm even Dr Be the doe* thil seem 
aware of lhc significance of Wl own 
si a lenient for he then takes op a further 
1 wo page* discussing questions of strategy 
and diplomacy, ami pins his hopes lor 
lasting pence on some sore of agrremem 
hemg readied between M'achingirn and 
Moscow in control ihe use of A and H- 
That idea "If you accept 
you accept war” is too 
Iimmc i nielli gem and even sincere 
men like Df- Bet he, who can only clearly 
understand *urii allotments as F nK'- 
iWs the world face annihilalion be¬ 
cause we cannot see lhc wood lor trees? 

IjHERTAil^N. 
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UNION AND 

, free eove (-*."> 

1 X, linud that AEex Comfort's ltfiier 
f A A 1 1 . mv article clouds rather 
J tfBixniine *™ ucs i raised- He 

tb»» lo ^ve entirely understood 

and hence he un¬ 
de a , ^icrenresenis what 1 had to say. 
-rfCT it ■* important that there 
1 ie f. arnbiphty about these issues, 

^ of wilful moral obscurantism 

J 1 /■ replaced by mutual 

Jjazitu’ss. 

}r sar-s** ss 

SSL* kKcr 

, Change of parents. ^hat 
^ JiSffl. presumably, is repeated 
those m loco parentis (as one 
d “^f<±»Dgff ones parents}; tins must 
f^ lv *tSude nurses, schoolteachers 
friends, Who make up the 

SktSTS *»<* **? cMId liv "K 

? d irSlnlv did nor advocate such 
LuST The concept of the monogamous 
dees in tact, imply divorces, 
S£L homes, struggles for the custody 
rSldrefl. as. the outcome of sexual 

Amrv- Tbc incept of f™e lQve 

fSSK recognition of the true import- 
^ of motherhood, and it follows that a 
SSff number of adults have an 
f^tionaie interest simultaneously m the 
jj-rrspeedve of their own sexual 
S' iib.pT Vs means, .moog other 
SSL . that children have a hroa<tcr 
. 1 ^ both emotional and economic 

than is possible when they are 
at the mercy of the unstable existence of 
i separate family in a jungle-lit* society'. 

2. “Extra-marital continence" and 
era-marital continence”. The former 

sexual abstinence outside mar- 
riaec. and the laner means sexual 
^sunence within marriage. The latter 
is advocated as a birth control method 
jv some Catholics: what it has got to 
fa writh free love or monogamy I do not 
Perhaps Comfort confused his 
■£zv\i- and meant ’‘Inter-marital conti- 
^ncts—chastity between marriages, which 
nafce* better * sense but is still hardly 
tlevani- j 

3. “Case* of partner-switching which 
?ass through the hands of the psyefcua- I 
jisC. These show adult immaturity, says 
Comfort. Of course they do—among 
ither neuroses—precisely because they 
ire, by dehnicioDt psychiatric cases! Fre- 
njrnably if we limit our study of cases 

jf persons with liberal opinions, or 
inardhist tendencies, or Anglican prin- 
apies t to ihtjjf casts which pass through 
he hands of the psychiatrist y we will 
hscover the neurotic roots of their pet- 
ionaheer- Such an argument is not 
nhentifitally sound. 


a*t£C. 


UNION OF ANARCHIST GROUPS: 
CENTRAL LONDON 

INDOOR L*cfur*-Diseu*iion* •v*Ty 

Sunday at 7.30 p.m- *1 the 
Tridt Unlnn Club, 6r«i Newport 5L, 
W.CJ (nui Lric*il*r Sqaar* Sbifion}. 
Jun* Lltli Sp*at*f: S*m Fa,n*roff 

COMMUNITY LIVING" 

Jun* Itth Sp**L@r: John 

'THE FRENCH TERRORISTS AND THE 
PROPAGANDA OF THE DEED” 

Jitpa ZStn An*rch»it tp*tl»r( 

OBJECTIONS TO ANARCHISM 


tc tihie 
EDITORS 

4- "Isn’t the need for a perpetual 
sexual adventure being rather over¬ 
stated?” I don't know why Comfort 
insists on the romantic convention of 
calling sexual activity outside marriage 
’■adventure”. However, accepting his 
terms, I would flatly answer.—no. 
Freedom and the Journal of Hex Educo^ 
lion are among the very few reputable 
journals published m this country which 
will give the matter any consideration. 
In general, there is a huge understatement 
of the case. 

5- “I would derive pleasure rather 
than pain from other people's admiration 
of the woman I loved- In my dis¬ 
cussion of jealousy, I was nui concerned 
with admiration. Basking in other men’s 
admiration of our womenfolk is, of 
course, common enough j and it docs not 
contribute to women's freedom. The 
bourgeoisie lavish jewels upon their wives 
to tins end, and show- them oft like their 
fine cars and horses to excite admiration. 
The emancipation of women involves a 
departure from this male attitude. 

Comfort and I obviously have a great 
measure of agreement on ‘the importance 
qI emotional security and happiness as 
being the prerequisite for the healthy 
development of children, and also on the 
necessity for self-regulation in conduct. 
But I think he greatly underestimates the 
vast misery inflicted on children by the 
love-starved adult world; he seem? to see 
in the revolutionary attack on conven¬ 
tional morals a bogey, since it threatens 
the security of theoretically established 
social customs. That these family and 
sexual customs exist in theory only, is 
revealed bv all honest studies of the 
question—notably by the Kinsey Report; 
the reality is a welter of contradictory and 
unstable practices, which wc need" have 
no compunction in trying to replace by 
saner_ habits in accordance with the 
experience of our own lives. 

G. 


FROM RAGE ONE 


From the International Congress—T 


ANARCHISM AND ITS 
RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER 
MOVEMENTS 

Our position totoards the 1-W-M A. 
[The i International Working-Men’s 
Association, or ALT. is the anarcho- 
syndicalist International in which syndi¬ 
calist trade-union movements, particularly 
those of the I.atin and Scandinavian 
countries, are affiliated. Its headquarters 
are m Stockholm.] 

REAFFIRMING what has been said 
in the resolution on Syndicalism (see 
Freedom, 27 th May), in which industrial 
action was considered as the most apt 
means of developing libertarian ideas, in 
view of the broad popular support which 
it engenders, the International Anarchist 
Congress declares its support of the 
I.W.M.A., considering ir a genuine 
workers 'organisation with a truly inter¬ 
national character, and whose revolution¬ 
ary aim is dearly defined. 

In consequence, the Congress recom¬ 
mends support for the development of the 
I.W.M.A’s activities by participation, 
where possible, in the organisation or 
among the rank and file, always stressing 
its ultimate aifns - 


Bdoto We continue (he publication 
of translation, of the resolutions 
passed at the International Anarchist 

Congress; held at the end of last y ear 
tn Pans . (Previous articles appeared 
in our issues of list January , nh 
March, ist, i $tk and 29 th April, and 
2 -jth Afay.) 


As a specifically anarchist movement 
our relations with the I.UF.M.A. could 
be of the closest and most active kind; 
even more than relations, a frank and 
cordial collaboration in all possible fields. 

\ outh Movements 

.must point out the necessity to 
maintain and to establish fraternal" and, 
constant relations with Libertarian youth 
movements, with a view to influencing the 
greater number of people with our 
ideas. W c Believe that by this method we 
can effectively contribute to awaken 
anarchist personalities and to retain them 
in our movement. " *' 

Believing that relations between dif¬ 
ferent nations and their understanding of 
one another are the must solid basis for 
sn effective internationalism* the congress 


ABC OF AUTHORITY 

(Continued) 

Q is for the Question of How? How can a minority begin to rid the world 0 / 
Authority, seeing that it tends to perpetuate itself? We admit that getting anarchy 
(or society with Authority) is much harder Ulan keeping it, but we believe, nevertheless, 
that freedom can arise, even out of this Authoritarian chao?. Four of the ways in 
which the abolition of Authority may be brought about, may he alphabet!ealised 
as the Running Away method, Syndicalism, the Teaching method, and 
Unauthoriigrianism. 

R- is for Running Away. One way of fighting Authority is to. run away from 
''normal” society in groups, and to set up free communities, more or less isolated 
from Authoritarian society. This is being done now by rhe_Doukhobors on Vancouver 
Island and by some of the Jewish settlers in Israel, it was. done by Russian workers 
in 1917 and by Spanish workers in 1936, and both Russia and Spain might still 
have been working anarchies, had not Authoritarian neighbours intervened. 

(To be continued) D.R. 


©LASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP 
OUTDOOR MEETINGS *v*ry Sunday at 
7 pjm, *1 - 
MAXWELL STREET 

with 

Frank L**th. John 0*ffn*y p Eddi* $k*w. 
j, P.te» 1 a t 


LIVERPOOL ANARCHIST GROUP 

Op*fl Air Mavtingi 
wtrif Sunday. 7JO p.m. 
on Lapir'i blitud id* 


COLNE & NELSON DISTRICT 

DktCuuion Group h * Id fortnightly, 
Sunday, Jun* I lib, at JjQ p.m. 

*t 

Twiitin *nd Dr«w*f| Club. 

Cambridge 5tr**t, Coin* [Lend.] 


NORTH east LONDON GROUP 

Disunion M*«Ugi fortnightly, 7.30 p.m. 

JUNE 1 3th TED Id ANN 

'THE WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE 
^KKWE 27th Deo Tiylfff 

'TRENDS OF MODERN CAPITALISM 
Enqbiri*t c/a Freedom Pr«*s 


Hampstead 

DitcuMien Meeting* 

*r« held *v*ry Tueidey at i p.m. prompt, 

at 

S. ¥il1*e*n-the-H •* th, 

, Val* M VWth, M.W J 


Rationing: A Shallow Compromise 


the consumer of the lower in¬ 
come groups—were only recog¬ 
nized when, during the first 
world war, the capitalist classes 
of the various warring states 
f oun d that thei r surv i val de¬ 
pended on the i r abi li ty to 
enlist the working-class in their 
economic battles. For the 
workers, rationing is justified on 
moral and equailtarian grounds: 
lor the ruling-class it is a mutter 
of necessary manoeuvring ut par¬ 
ticular stages of their struggles, 
and the moral gloss is far 
thinner—an argument in pro¬ 
paganda, hardly more* It is as 
well to remember that this 
double conception permeates 
almost all progressive legislation, 
and largely vitiates it. 

Success of Rationing 
It must be conceded that 
wartime rationing has been on 
the w hole sueces e ful in pro- 
viding that adequate amounts of 
the limited food supplies have 
been available to society in 
general and nut merely to the 
rich. The rather obvious mal¬ 
nutrition of the inter-war years 
has been for practical purposes 
wiped out, and there seems no 
reason to doubt the part that 
food rationing played in main¬ 
taining health in wartime, and 
improving it. To say this, how- 
ever, is by no means to say that 
that particular problem is now- 
solved, or that riu further im¬ 
provement is possible. 

And it is well to remember 
that, even during the war, there 
were a considerable number of 
persons in poorer districts who 
could not afford to lake tip all 
their rations. In well-to-do dis¬ 
tricts of the towns* people got 
their rations and no more, be¬ 
cause everyone took them up; 
but in poorer districts the better- 
olf could often secure slightly 
more by taking up the surplus ut 
the retailers left by those vvliii 
could not afford lo buy all they 
were “entitled'* to- 

Nevcrthclcifl, the purpose of 
rationing was not. in this coun¬ 
try, defeated ami demoralized by 
the existence of a large black 


market enabling the rich to 
escape the rigours of a more 
equitable distribution of goods. 
Another Aspect 

Rationing had also* however* 
another aspect quite un con¬ 
cerned with justice and ideas 
of fairness- It was part of the 
great wartime campaign to limit 
spending, and as such became 
Increasingly irksome as limiting 
variety in consumable goods- In 
recent years this aspect has be* 
come more and more important 
to the Government and also to 
the Opposition, The abolition of 
this or that form of rationing 
was freely promised during the 
election campaigns, and there 
Can be little doubt that the 
present relaxations are motivated 
in considerable part by the desire 
of the Government to woo the 
voters with an eye on the 
General Election. There can be 
no doubt also, however, that 
when goods are taken off the 
ration, their prices tend to rise, 
and of course they pass out of 
they spending range of the 
poorer sections of the com¬ 
munity* 

It is likely also that there is con- 
lidcruhk truth in the Conferva live** 
vvmpluinl th»t rutioniiij, (iricc control, 
und nil the other inslninicnts uf plan¬ 
ned prttductiun, do. in fact, tic up 
industry uml obstruct tty tttpucily to 
expand. Thnt il is the hociuli&tv imJ 
nut the Turks ulm sre effecting the 
rid taxation of controls need tiui-usiim 
mi sur|>risL. Iti pubt-revolutionary 

Kubriu, ihc yenr* «f “War Gominuniaai" 
not only fiiilvil tm drniv the uouutry** 
etioiinniy oui nf drouter, hot re»ulicit 
in the (piLivtly ImnSires nnd revolt■ tif 
1921 . Lvcn lor Hreli a ml hletx 
diKttriiiftirc ua Lenin, the unl> nu) U ut 
nit l hi relax oiinlrolit, to reintroduce 
private cftferprinc* to unite in fuel tire 
purtiul return in private viipitali&ni 
n hicli etuis I Stated tire New Ec anomie 
I 1 olio ur "N<p" ut 192 . 1 . Ironically 
enoogh, tin Ntp dill rescue Hussimi 
economy 11 ml is looked bu.ek on hy 
nurkers and pcovililtii us o kind of 
luldcn ujje ut COitlpurmliv* pro*|i«rity. 

Of count, juiriillL-| ivitli llrilSsh eini- 
I rolled eeujiouiy is vli«lu only- But 
this instance series m »ho%v thot 
SoirlalUt* in (Miiver ur« more iionecroad 
■si. it li relaifiiiig pnner tliuii uiih lln- 
ujiplieodoii of I heir eeoiioiist* prineiples. 

17ic Glafuis of Justice' 

At Its Irextp 1 lie re fore, riilioumj in 
our kind of society is U most pni|ierfvCt 


expedient. Colled into being, not by 
the claims ot sue ini justice ft hough 
not u holly un in Hue need by them), but 
by tire necessities of wartime, it re¬ 
tained certain mlin^clms ehoracter,. 
Distribution still depended, in part, 
upon lipending power, and operated 
more to prevent the superior pur- 
ehorintf power uf the rich from sending 
printer* roekelting up, than by enhancing 
the pure having power of the poor. 

Through and through the bourgeois 
conception of rut inning its permeated 
by this, conception of “ptirtb*iiii| 
abtliti"—which has nothing whatever 
to do with fairness or sere in I justice— 
and by ceonomie eonsidorntiOiis regard¬ 
ing limitation nf spending. It can. be 
regarded a, a shallow compromise with 
the grow! pig ideui that everyone, 
regardless ut birth or ineume, is 
entitled to n fair share of the available 
necessities. It does not show- any 
realization that prnduetinu should he 
dire el id towards providing un udequute 
supply of commodities fur alL In any 
ease, the interference with the capita list 
method ot production for a market 
which rutinning and price control de¬ 
mand, are almost certainly too dis¬ 
locating for so hazardously poised a 
system of economy. 

Socialist and 

Bourgeois “freedom” 

Anarchists neither support bourgeois 
rationing nor fall for Conservative 
deman J, for "freeing** of production 
and the market. The one is lit best 
u half-hearted compromise- shot full of 
loop-holes l w hile tire latter, although it 
may increase the total volume of i>f“ j 
ductitirn, nevertheless benefits the rich 
while worsening the ceonomie position 
of tire lowest income groups. 

Whut t» required is nui rationing in 
the sense af n nice weighing-up of *0 
much uf this nml so much of that for 
each individual member nf society: 
ml her is it lire general application of 
the idea thot everyone has n right (u 
free participation til both the necessities 
und tire plensure-giving things of life. 
Every nnv needs to have a feeling ->f 
respnn.ibility in lire organization of 
product ion. so that production is de¬ 
signed to meet the need* and lire vary¬ 
ing derives uf all. To try and achieve 
a socially dciirftbJe result through 
modifying a market economy in such 
I rilling I lieu sure* such as price control 
(coupled knevilnhly wilh wage control) 
and rationing, while increasing con¬ 
fusion by n rigorireuli central.* ed 
economic idanning ivbieh only diuircr* 
prod Lict iopi still fort lie r from inrincnce 
I. j riiiiiunicn—surli on vndeusaur « 

eicarli forcdnoiiicd. miJ (■ u *. mnv bj-'j -® 1 
re peal eil I y sliimi! to be 1 , E.rtlile,s- * "0 
PitDiiirhinjl 11 li pig b thal intelligent 
men und .vomen ahiwiid bend their 
energies and hlum their f*elipg* in 
trying to mate so cum her same arid 
destructive li machinery work, 

Kipms Priam*. London, tl. *>uNtXll«3 W ^ 


SLiggC'Slv tfiac closer tits should exiu be¬ 
tween young 1 Jtbtrtansns- thraughoui the 
world, either by direct contact or with the 
fraternal support of the international 
anarchist movement. 

Pacifist and Anti-Militarist 

Movements 

Ths Interrmtianal Anarchist. CyngrMi 
considers that the tr^gir.entary aud ptfJ* 
11111 content of the pacifist and erfo- 
nuhLarisi movements Joes not suitabled 
represent ih, ueeper reason, 
ungin of- ihw prooiem of wars, M 
anarchist position on the ^JoytidigH 
w1t.iv I’, pacifism i-. rol-iteJ, nnpLieiT 
complete analysis D f %][ (he soci Jf 
iradictions wfitch are, alter all, the i 
ihai engender militarism and 
conflicts: 

Net crthelcss, the Llongress m 
sympathy for ail those 
are genuinely anti-war b^L 
answer a deeply-rooted dcsire/B 
peace which tg hccoming sLm<aP 
day as a result of L he painful 

of successive war,. itlz urLa J 

^.L consist in ^ en^oura£i™|ijf 
expression to this ^ 

social and 'constructive d£H 
from any unilateral posuicrtH 

Notwithstanding, it is W 
declare that to consiiiiitg, pad 
militarist organismsvnkt 
Anarchism represents in' prun 
persion of efiorts which not 1| 
gel U3 HO. nearer our goal bull 
resuti_ in a weakening ui our 
domain just considered. The*] 
dev otmy ourselves cjiciusiveJyJ 
ordinate activities will 
eficct Oil anarchists: n a ;tkertJ 

di*.pensafiLc integral acLioii.^^^ 

Anti-Religious Moven 

The Congress points out LhaJ 
questions cannot be limited LO ;cb 
of ideas, since one must analysM 
them a:- an integral part ol a i 
of authority rinn inanifesiaii 
have aitempicJ and still tendj 
1 he social problem as a whole-j^ 

This statement therefore 1 
regard Lc ar.li-religious at 
adoption of a pluralist attit®^ 
to the one Mig^esLed above wittJg_ 
pacifism: an absolutely 
towards all that religion repi^B 
engender-., without [orgettinj^^ 
phases rtor any or its mantfe^L 
with the ar.u-nislirarm probledSH 

draws ul tent ion. to th^ dangerMW 
by specialisaLicti in thi> nekfl 
in a probabie weake ning j 
men: as a whole. 

(To be rLiJjej 1 Jfditj 


l4 GIVE FOOD A\ 

L,S, FARMERS 

IricifJl! 

"W/b Ot the U S A, must fivi 
vv the food thai we can't eat 
scli—g;ie it away quickly and ^j|M 
away generously, 1 a farm group 
declared here after coivt erendJ^B 
government and agricultural leaden 
That was the conclusion of 5u fa cm 
farm wives and others in iarnt-relat^B 
who spent two weeks in a 
spunsored by ihe Friends Committ^H 
National Legislation and ihe Amerfl 
Friends Service Commiitee. 

L 'NE'e believe we must drastically ca 
our budgeting for war, and spend 
real money on peace/' the farmers *3 
ment went on, 

W.F. 


Special Appeal 

May 19ih to June 1st 

Ar.on 2/6: London: k&.D. 
e.H.Y, L/6: London; Wf.E-D.* ^ 

Francisco; T .C. 2/- San J*** ^ J. 

Thundinlay: C.W. (/-: 

4 Anon' 2/4: Vinc*uv*r: M.K 
Cj mbridge; C.L.D," 5/ - : L afl *"■ 

5/-, _ 


mcD| 

Uf 


Total C4 M 0 

Pra*iouily *ri.nowl»dgad 

I9SU TOTAL TO DATE ^ 1 ^ 

•Aflar iriti-fi [idlest** «ntributftri b 
tb* 5/- a inontJi tch*m* 

London rtirir. 


FREEDOM 

An ir^i>) Fortnightly 
Price 3d. 

0 month 1 4/6 fLP.S A. V). 

12 month! 1/6 

Sufeacripnon Rar*a i v t 2 copter 

7/6 mm. 

12 month! 15/- [ML . .j 

A*«u4i, P.O-* ena Mowf pifi 

tjc MrM. and arfdr.«*d t. th. , 

FREEDOM 

27 Red Lion S£M* 
London. V^.C.i 

T»r.: Ch*no*nf 


. pr*>, 37 W— “*** ' 






































